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MR. FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS EX-TEMPORE PROMETHIAN. 
A Tracioat Drama. By H. B. Japperses, B.A. 
Act Seconp: Scene Seconp. 


\y\ 
i 


MN) 


E are now in the Garden-Com- 
pound of Old Syndicate 
FRANKENSTEIN’S bungalow-villa, 
at Plainpalais, outside Geneva. 

Correct Swiss scenery in backgroung. Crevasses are seen 

uplifting their icy summits into the cloudless ether, glaciers 

foam and sparkle over lofty precipices, and now and then 
an avalanche is heard rustling among the pine trees. Distant 
cowbells are carolling forth their merry angelus. 


Miss Evizanera Lavenza appears, supporting the limp and 
emaciated form of Mr. FRANKENSTEIN (Junr.). 


Miss Eliz. (tenderly). You have indeed experienced the 
narrow squeak, my beloved Victor. Happily you have 
saved your bacon by the skin of your teeth ! 

Mr. F’. If Iam now going strong as a Phenix refreshed, 
it is entirely due to your kind attentions, my adored 
EuizaserH. I am resolved to chuck scientific researches in 
future, and content myself with connubial bliss and matri- 
monial felicities. 

Miss Eliz. (blushing like a beet). It is never too late to 
turn over a new leaf. But here comes little darling 
WILLIAM. 

[Little darling Wiuam dances sportively in, and there 
ensues a rather pretty interval of infantile prattlings. 
After which—— 

Little d. W. (coaxingly). Sweet Cousin Exizapera, what a 
magnificent miniature bedecks your swanlike bosom! How 
I should like to possess it as a plaything ! 

Miss Eliz. It is worth a Jew’s eye— but I cannot nill so 
artless a petition. It is yours. 

[She hangs it round his neck as Ayah Justine enters ; this 
miniature episode is borrowed from original story. 

Ayah Justine (smiling, as Little Wituiam exhibits his 
treasure.) Truly it is a valuable donation for so small a 
juvenile! I have come to take you out for an evening 
airing. 

(Little Wutiam gambols frolicsomely off with her, like lamb 
to the shamble-house. 

Miss Eliz. Poor girl! She is of a gay inconsiderate tem- 
es. and has undergone many trials, having lost all 

er brothers and sisters, and been accused by her maternal 
parent of causing them to decease. (V. original.) 

Mr. F. She is very, very gentle and of considerable 
pulchritude. 


[Here the Old Syndicate enters, and there follows an eloquent 
discourse on the Objects of Existence, the momentous aim 
of the Disposition of Things, and how best to make 
effectual the Epicedium. This of course is despatch- 
cocked in merely to allow reasonable time for a murder 
to be committed behind the scenes. At the conclusion a 
Swiss Police enters in a violent stew. 

The Swiss P. (respectfully). I deeply regret to inform you 
of a sad family cataclysm. Your little Wituiam has just 
been found throttled to death. 

[N.b.—I beg to announce that this incident is Mrs. SHELLY’s 
invention—not mine—and that I have accordingly felt 
compelled to include it. But, not to harrow up the 
audience too severely, I have carefully arranged for 
the affair to be transacted off the stage, as in the 
leading precedent of Mevga and her brats.—H. B. J. 

Miss Eliz. (completely upset). This is a truly calamitous 
occurrence! He was wearing a costly miniature portrait 
which I gave him as a plaything. 

The Swiss P. The miniature non est inventus—and Ayah 
Justine likewise. [Enter another Swiss Police. 

The Other Sw. P.(salaaming). I have the honour to report 
that Ayah Justme has just been run in, with a valuable 

rtrait concealed in her pocket. On being twitted with 
infanticide, she tearfully owned the soft impeachment [for 
this see book.—H. B. J.] Kindly favour us with official 
instructions as to further proceedings ? 

Old Syndice. F’. (severely). Since she has cried ‘‘ Mea culpa,”’ 
fiat Justitia! Let her be blockheaded instantaneously ! 
[The Swiss Police make obeisances and depart, to execute 

orders. 

Mr. F. It is barely credible that so good-natured a girl 
should become impromptu such a first-class misdemeanant. 

Old Synd. F. As a Judge, I cannot disregard the King’s 
evidence of a culprit who is also the sole eye-witness. 

Mr. F. I know that you, my revered parent, are nulli 
secundus in knowledge of Criminal senndlii. But such 
a sad event has afflicted me with total loss of spirits. 

Old Synd. F. Do not be too cast down. These calamities 
will occur even in best regulated family circles. Let us 
summon up a stoical demeanour and celebrate the funereal 
obsequies with elegant first-class gentility. 

[They go out, and the Scene ends here. Perhaps more sensa- 
tional dramatists would have piled the agony up to 
higher altitudes, and even have sought a meretricious 
effect by representing elaborated burial ceremonies and 
scenes of weltering lachrymation. But I cannot con- 
descend to employ such ad captandum and claptrap 
devices merely to tickle the groundlings.—H. B. J 


The Tarp Scene represents an isolated neighbourhood 
insufficiently illuminated by a sickish moon. 

Mr. F. (entering gloomily—to himself). "Twas here that 
little darling Witttam wheezed forth his last breath! Such 
an awfully atrocious tragedy would make even the boulders 
to fondre en larmes. It is a comfort to know that Ayah 
Justine has been officially blockheaded. 

[Suddenly the Monster is seen bounding over the ice-crevices, 
as per volume. 

Mr. F’. (recoiling). You here! Begone, vile insect ! 

(Mrs. SHELLY’s own expression.) 

Monster. I expected this reception. (Mrs. 8. again.) 
Learn that it was this hand that wrung Little Wi.iam’s 
callow neck, and subsequently inserted the miniature into 
Ayah Justine’s unconscious pocket. 

Mr. F. Then she was innocent—and you have behaved ina 
most discreditable fashion ! Approach, and let me instantly 
extinguish the spark that I so negligently have bestowed! 

(This splendid speech is also the work of Mrs. 8S.) 





Monster. Do not sport thus with life. Remember that 
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you have known me ab ovo, and been Father and Mother to 
me! I entreat you to audi alteram partem. Have I not 
suffered ad nauseam? It is the positive fact that I only 
annihilated Little Wim because he declined to regard me 
with love-at-first-sight. My soul was glowing with love and 
humanity. (Mrs. 8.’s words.) Show me some fair play, 
and sit down and listen to my tale of ill-luck! 

Mr. F. (relenting). I will allow you half an hour to explain. 

[They seat themselves—on separate logs. 

Monster (commencing as in story). It is with consider- 
able difficulty that I remember the original era of my being. 
[He unfolds his harrowing tale at length ; Mr. F. is reduced 

to shedding copious tear-drops at intervals. 

Mr. F. (at conclusion). Your story proves you to be a 
creature of fine sensations (taken from original text), and 
there is considerable excuse for your goings on. But what 
can I do for you ? 

Monster (with eagerness). Construct me a better half as 
hideous as myself, to keep me in countenance ! 

Mr. F. (firmly). No. I have had enough of composing 
ill-favoured monstrosities. 

Monster. Do not meet me with a bald nolo episcopare! I 
ask a very moderate favour, but it will content me. As 
Monsters, we shall be cut off from Society, we shall not be 
happy—but at least we shall be harmless ! 

Mr. F. (aside, with a wobbling resolution). Have I the 
right to withhold the small portion of happiness that is yet 
in my power to bestow ? [taken verbatim from text|. But, if 
I comply with your demand, I shall merely have a pair of 
incubuses on my unfortunate back instead of one! 

Monster (with asseveration adapted from story). I swear by 
the sun, and by the blue sky, and by the love that burns 
my heart, that, immediately on delivery of such an alter ego 
as I request, 1 will book passages for self and partner to 
South America! 


Mr. F’. It isa bargain! Ion my side undertake to go to 


England sine die, collect ingredients for such a magnum | 


opus, and complete the job later on in the seclusion of the 
Orkney Islands. , 

Monster. Depart then, and commence your labours. I shall 
watch their progress with unutterable anxiety | Mrs. S.|, and 
will not fail to look in as soon as my companion is the fait 
accompli. . | With this he skips nimbly over the crevices, and 
promptly becomes an invisible. 

Mr. F. 
balconies of my house of life! I had quite made up my 
mind to restrict myself to a single Monster—and lo and 
behold! I have let myself in for the production of a replica! 
N’importe! 1 shall take care not to repeat the performance 
a third time! 

He strides sombrely away as the curtain is let down. 


The next Act will be the last, and infinitely the finest, of | 


all. I am aware that this is almost as if to promise an 
utter impossibility—but please, Misters, reserve judgment 
till after publication.—-H. B. J. 





Puddle and Muddle. 


Tue state of the London streets in thaw is bad enough, 
but we hope not so appalling as reported in the Manchester 
Guardian of the 16th inst. :— 


“Harrowing stories were told by eouncillors of Hyde Park Corner 
flushed during severe St. James’s Street, observing how that thorough- 
frost, of no one being at one point to sprinkle ballast, and of ‘a police- 
man actually doing it himself, so great was the need.’ One councillor 
had spent a profitable New Year’s Day in fare was, in defiance of 
orders, flushed and left unballasted, to become one horrid puddle, and 
a puddle in St. James’s Street is a very great matter.” 


The narrative of the Manchester Guardian really makes 
one ask Quis custodiet custodem ? 





DALMENIUS MENTMORATOR. 
(The Wail of a Liberal Leaguer.) 


WE are waiting, idly waiting: will you not come back again, 

Speak a word to give us guidance and relieve us of our 
pain ? 

There are scoffers to deride you, there are carpers apt to 
sneer, 

And they dip their pens in poison, and they think to make 
you fear. 

Patriot-peer, come forth and smite them till their insolence 
abate 

As they see your awful presence, as they hear the words of 
Fate. 

We have roses for your pathway, and there’s Epw-rp Gr-y 
to strew ; 

And we ’ve lime-light, lots of lime-light, and we ’re keeping 
it for you. 


We have tried to be efficient : we have dubbed your speeches 
great ; 

We have Chesterfielded wildly since you came and saved the 
State ; 

We have ostracised the caitiffs who would dare to do you 
wrong ; 

We have called you—so you wished it—bold and resolute 
and strong. 

How we went about the country striving only for your fame ! 

How we hushed our @verent voices when we spoke your 
noble name! 

Chieftain ! would you know our efforts you have only got to 
look 





(alone). Dark events have dawned through the | 


At the daily Primose-pean in the Chronicle by C-x. 


| 

| Oh beloved one, oh adored one, bid our aching hearts rejoice 

With the quintessential wisdom of your fascinating voice ! 

| CH-MB-RL-N may roast and toast you, like a common loaf of 
bread ; 

| Yet he makes you fit for butter, which your friends are 

| there to spread ; 

| Luscious butter by the firkin from our unexhausted store, 

| Lo, you take it free and smiling and your ery is still for 
more, 

And if Asq-tu tires of ladling you may look, and not in vain, 

To the man from Auchterarder, Mr. R-cu-rp B. H-Lp-ne. 


| But you linger, ah, you linger; and the months are creeping 
on ; 

| Mr. B-1r-r’s still in office, though Lord S-1-sp-ry is gone. 

|From C.-B.’s embrace you parted, roughly parted with a 

curse, 

| But C.-B. is up and doing, and he doesn’t seem the worse. 

| We have laboured late and early for our lord, the Earl of R., 

| While you ploughed your lonely furrow—though you didn’t 
drive it far. 

Now we ‘re tired of drawing water, and we ’re tired of hewing 
wood, 

And we might be forced, like others, to forget you—and for 
good. 





**Most InnosprtapLe.—Sir,—I read in the interesting and 
graphic article supplied by the Ipswich correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle to that paper, how, during the recent 
trial, ‘The Jury were driven from the hotel in which they 
had passed the night,-—but he did not inform us what 
their conduct had been to deserve this summary style of 





treatment. Who drove them from the hotel? The land- 
lord ? ‘* Juror INDIGNANS. 
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SOMETHING THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 
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Mrs. Brown (being helped out of a brook by the gallant Captain, who has also succeeded in catching her horse). “On, CaPTain 


Ropinson ! THANK you so mucH!” 


Gallant, but somewhat flurried, Captain. “Not aT ALL—DON’T MENTION 17.” (Wishing to add something excessively polite and appro- 
priate.) “ONLY HOPE I MAY SOON HAVE ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY OF DOING THE SAME AGAIN FOR YOU.” 











MASTERING THE OLD MASTERS. 


Scene—The third gallery at Burlington | 
House. The usual self-complacent | 
crowd is jostling its way round. 


Enthusiastic Amateur (excitedly). | 
Why, there ’s the Earl of Essex ! 
His Fair Companion (interested in| 
the aristocracy). Where, Tom? do show | 
me! Is it the tall man, the one shout- | 
ing to the old lady in green, or the | 
stout man with white spats ? 
Enthusiastic Amateur (impatiently). | 
No, no, Mitty, not a real live Earl. Here, | 
No. 62, by Antonio More. Talk of the) 
realism of Sarcext! Why, do you| 
know, the expression of the lips behind 
the moustache has been discussed by 
Our eminent critica ? | 
_ His Fair Companion (not so much 
interested as she was, indifferently). 
No? Really? [Sats. 
American Visitor (planting himself 
before a rait, exclaims enthusiastt- | 
cally) ‘‘ Nicolas Ruts,” by Jingo! 





Prim English Lady (his companion). 
By whom did you say? 
[Refers to catalogue. 


American Visitor. By RemBra-aNnpr. 

Prim English Lady (examining the 
canvas critically). I suppose it really 
is a REMBRANDT ? 

American Visitor. Why, certainly. 
See here: ‘‘ Lent by J. Prerpont Morcan, 
Esquire.” That’s better than any 
brass-bound certificate, I reckon. 
[Proceeds to explain how Mr.'J. PrERPONT 

Morcan will just purchase the 
National Gallery and the entire 
show. 

Smart Lady Visitor (coming before 
ConstaBLE’s celebrated ‘‘ Salisbury Cathe- 
dral’’). This is the great ‘‘ Rainbow,”’ 
don’t you know. 

Second Ditto (turning her back to- 
wards it). Really? That reminds me, 
did I tell you how we motored down to 
Maidenhead with the VENNINGs in a 
thunderstorm? It was huge fun! 

First Smart Lady Visitor. No, do; 








come to the tea-room, whefe we can 
talk without being smothered. 
[They rustle away. 

Enthusiastic Amateur. Ah! here’s 
chiaroscuro if you like! 

His Commonplace Companion (search- 
ing in guide-book). Skuro? Who’s he? 

Enthusiastic Amateur (not heeding 
the interruption). See how the face 
seems to glow from the transparent 
shadows, like opalescent amber ! 

His Matter-of -fact Companion. I don’t 
know anything about that, old man, 
but it’s a ripping likeness of Tree as 
Hamlet or (vaguely) somebody. But, I 
say, it’s just one-thirty. I’m peckish. 

Enthusiastic Amateur. Oh! I think 
this is delightful! I could stay here all 
day. A realtreat! One feels 

His Matter-of-fact Companion (inter- 
rupting him). So do I. Look here, come 
over the way and (nobly) I'll stand you 
lunch ! 

Enthusiastic Amateur (with the utmost 
alacrity). All right, old man! I’m with 
you! [Hxeunt quickly. 
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A BALLAD OF THE (THAMES) FLEET. 


(“When the necessary Parliamentary powers have been obtained, 
the London County Council will put on the Thames boats capable of 
holding 500 passengers, which will run at 16 miles an hour.” 

Daily Paper.] 

“For forty years,”’ said the ancient salt, ‘I’ve sailed on 
the rolling wave, 

And scores of times, in various climes, been near toa watery 
grave ; 

Once ‘twas a liner ran us down within a mile o’ the Nore, 

And once an iceberg gone astray in the region of Labrador ; 

I’ve lived a week on a leather boot, adrift in an open boat, 

I’ve plugged a crack in a fishing smack with the tail of my 
Sunday coat ; 

The stiffest gale couldn’t turn me pale, and when on a rock 
we bumped, 

I fairly laughed as I strolled abaft, and headed the lads 
who pumped ; 

I’ve sailed in a first-class battleship, I’ve sailed in a collier 
too, 

And filled a bunk in a rackety junk that smuggled around 
Peru. 

Nothing, it seemed, which sailed or steamed, could frighten 
me or dismay— 

That ’s how I felt last night, at least. 
to-day. 


It’s not how I feel 


“A tidyish sort of craft she seemed ; I liked the looks of 
her, 

And paid my passage and stepped aboard as she lay off 
Westminster. 

Five hundred passengers, as I heard, was her due and 
lawful share ; 

But, with no more than a couple of score, we'd plenty of 
room to spare. 

The skipper hugged his wife and child—a rummyish thing 
to do, 

And his voice nigh broke with a sort of choke as he sum- 
moned his trusty crew. 

‘The hour has come ! ’—which was still more rum—in a 
quavering voice he said, 

And then he signalled the engine-room, ‘ Full speed—full 
speed ahead ! ’ 

With a splash and a dash we shot away—we were running 
full and large, 

We'd sunk in a jiff a pair-oared skiff and damaged a timber 
barge. 

The Thames was running mountains high with billows 
foaming white— 

Our wash was enough to make it rough as the Bay ona 
dirty night ! 

We sent a tug to Davy Jones, we carried away a pier, 

And—lI don’t remember the rest of it—but thank my stars 
I’m here! 


“*Now, I’m no chicken-hearted tar, nor touchy about my 
craft, 

And if the worst should come to the worst I’d manage 
aboard a raft ; 

I'd serve in one of them dratted things what buckles and 
breaks in two— 

Destroyers they call them—which destroys, as a general 
rule, the crew ; 

I’d put to sea as a mere A. B. in a crank-rigged brigan- 
tine, 

Or even go to the depths below in a patent submarine ; 

But never again so long as I live a passenger will | be, 

Or = a trip in a pleasure-ship that ’s owned by the 
40.0. ! g 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


AnoTHER delightful addition to the series of The Temple 
Classics “‘for Young People’? (Dent & Co.), is Heroes 
of the Norselands, Their Stories Retold, by Katuarwe F. 
Boutt, who, if she will not take offence at the Baron’s 
manner of expressing his opinion, is a “champion story- 
teller.”” The aim of this Bout is achieved, hitting the 
mark direct, and so (lucky publishers) making a Dent! 
Let not the purchasers of this “‘ Temple Classic Set’’ miss 
one specialité of the series, viz., that inside the cover, just 
as you open the book, you will see a little pictorial device 
with the lettering, ‘This Book Belongs To”’—then follows 
blank to be filled up with ‘‘ M. or N. as the case may be,” 
being, of course, the name of its lawful possessor. The 
Baron, who has hitherto been so engrossed in the contents 
of the series as not to have noticed this excellent arrange- 
ment, at once, in Cap’en Cuttle-like fashion, ‘‘ overhauled ”’ 
the previous volumes, and added to their value by attesting 
his ownership. Now “this in-dent-ure witnesseth.”’ 

Tue Baron pe Boox-Worwms. 





ODE ON THE MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINCTON. 
(A long time after Tennyson.) 
{It is now fifty years since the Duke of Wetiineton died, but his 
monument in St. Paul’s is still unfinished ! ”] 
Bury the Great Duke 
With an Empire’s lamentation ; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation! 


How shall we honour him whom we deplore? 
On the great Cathedral floor 
(After more or less delay) 
We will put up, some fine day, 
A stately monument 
To mark our love of him whom we lament. 
The statue over it shall represent 
The Great Duke on his horse. 
(It won’t be done at once, of course, 
But after half a century or so 
Up the thing will go!) 


Meantime, somewhere about— 
Though just precisely where I am in doubt, 
It may be in the crypt or it may not— 
But somewhere, anyway, 
There lies a cast, in clay, 
Of horse and man, lying perdu and quite forgot. 
A verger p’raps might point you out the spot. 


Yes, somewhere, on the ground, 

But not conspicuously easy to be found, 
Lurking in darkness lies 

The image of the man whose memory we prize. 

Such honour has a great man when he dies! 


How strange that he, 
So far renowned through English lands, 
Should meet so little reverence at our hands, 
And that his image thus should be 
Neglected shamefully ! 


The Duke was great and good, 

And well deserved more show of gratitude 

From us by whom he was so loud acclaimed 
For his renown in fight ; 

From us whose foes he manfully withstood. 
Can we then, till we do his memory right, 
Boast that ‘‘ Whatever record leap to light 

We never shall be shamed ?”’ 
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PILGRIMS TO THE EAST. 
V.--De.a Ho! 

New Year’s Eve: Viceroy’s Camp, 
Delhi.—After a voyage de luxe of two 
days and a night in one of the Vicrroy’s 
specials I slept in a siding at Aligarh 
Station so as not to reach Delhi before 
daybreak. The other Pilgrim was re- 
ported to be similarly shunted for the 
night at Toondla, in another special, 
just behind us. A section of the native 
population, less commodiously quartered, 
lay about the platform, disguised as 
sacks of oats, waiting to be picked up 
by a passing train either that week or 
the following. Iwas as happy in my 
private coupé as a man could well be 
who had missed his specially chartered 
bearer at Bombay, been compelled to 
engage a duplicate at sight, and lost 
four articles of his baggage. 

On the previous morning I had ex- 
perienced the most crowded moments 
of a not too tedious career. If one 
could choose one’s first impression of 
the East, one would ask to drive, just 
that way, at early morning through the 
Bombay bazaar, alive with natives of 
every shade of bronze, moving with 
superbly graceful ease to their respec- 
tive spheres of indolence. Happily the 
stray lady’s-maid who found herself 
beside me had travelled enough in 
Egypt to be tolerant of the pronounced 
sketchiness of their costumes. The 
scene at the Victoria Station must have 
been unique. even in a country which 
is not easily surprised. The Viceroy’s 
private guests had been whisked off 
with their cabin baggage from the 
Arabia by a special launch before they 
were fairly awake, while heavy trunks 
went round in the ship to another 
landing-stage. And here at the ter- 
minus we all stood scanning the moun- 
tains of luggage piled on a long queue 

















A ProvinciaL Porentate. 
Seen in the streets of Delhi. 














IN THE BALUCHI STAND AT THE STATE ENTRY OF THE VICEROY. 
PUZZLE—To Fixp Ovr Artist. 


of bullock-carts, and yearning with 
passionate eagerness for a sight of the 
loved objects from which we could not 
bear to be severed. As the various 
packages were identified, the scenes of 
recognition had in them something of 
the pathos of a Sophoclean anagnorisis. 
Women fell on one another’s necks 
laughing hysterically over their re- 
covered treasures. But the pean of joy 
was mixed with the wail of woe, or the 
hoarse gutturals of despair. I heard a 
high War Office official remark, with 
noble resignation, ‘‘ 1 have found twenty 
of my trunks out of forty-five ;’ while 
his wife cynically recorded the lurid 
scene on her Kodak. 

The generosity and forethought of 
our host made the journey one long 
delight, chastened only by the intense 
cold of dawn and a sense of urgent 
regret for what we might possibly have 
lost for ever. When we paced the plat- 
forms, or met in the dining-car, it was 
to revive that pleasant intercourse which 
so commonly ends with the arrival at port. 
The quiet monotony of the plains, con- 
stantly relieved by splashes of vivid 
colour wherever life was found, gave 
way at last to the splendour of the 
battlements of Gwalior; and just at 








sunset we reached Agra Fort, crossed 
the wide bed of the Jumna, half Jost in 
its sands, and saw the dome and towers 
of the Taj Mahal silver-grey in the swift 
twilight. 

The lot of the Two Pilgrims has 
fallen in a lovely tabernacle. You lift 
the double hangings of green rush and 
Indian drapery, and enter the salon 
where we receive our admirers. To left 
and right are the sleeping apartments, 
and beyond these the bath-rooms. 
Everything that the heart could ask, or 
courtesy devise (including bicycles and 
electric light) is here to our hand. 
Carriages or ponies may be had in this 
fairy land for the waving of a wand. 
The huge camp of the Viczror—one of 
nearly half a hundred—has been laid 
out with the genius of an architect of 
cities, and the care for detail of a worker 
in mosaic. This is just our private 
tent; but for the Guests’ Mess, reached 
through a charming suite of rooms, 
there is a most noble marquee (surviving 
from a former Durbar), where we are 
served by bare-footed priests, robed in 
long liveries of scarlet and gold, with 
particular phylacteries for the bearers of 
wine. 

By one of those mysterious processes 
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East AND West 1x A Howpan. 


Sketched at the State Entry of the Viceroy 
into Delhi. 


which are familiar to the students of 
Kim, our original bearers (engaged by 
a friend at Calcutta and mislaid at 
Bombay), had passed us in the night, 
tratked us down, and at the moment of 
our arrival sprang out of the earth at 
the back of our tent with written proofs 
of their identity. We naturally dis- 
missed their substitutes, picked up at 
Bombay; and I had advanced a| 
month’s wages to mine, with payment 
supposed for warm clothing, and now 
handed to him by request his return 
fare, money for his food on both 
journeys, and a trifle of baksheesh, I 
consider him not ill-paid in touching 
something over a five-pound note for 
two days’ attendance. I have subse- 
quently found him a new berth, for 
which he had the hardihood to demand 
another full month’s wages in advance. 
These terms I modified, although he 
declares himself to be a Christian who 
has lost half his baggage en route—| 
statements, both of them, which are at| 
once fashionable and unworthy of cre-| 
dence. | 

A long line of Viceregal carriages | 
bore us on Monday along roads lined | 
by Tommies and Native regiments, to) 
the State Entry, which we saw from the | 
high porticos bordering the raised court | 
of the Jumma Musjid. The procession | 
wound round the Mosque, on three| 
sides confined by houses; but on the| 
fourth side the setting of the scene was | 
spoiled by a wide stretch of waste land, | 
made more hideous by an advertisement | 
of British fireworks. Beyond this the| 
elephants of the Native Chiefs’ retinues | 
waited to fall into line. I should have} 
been better pleased if the double files of | 
these quadrupeds had not marched in | 





as 








such close order that the eye was left 
no time to do justice to the gorgeousness 
of their trappings, and the elaborate 
patterns painted on their supercilious 
faces. I understand that they prefer to 
march like that; and there are limits 
to their amenability to suasion. I wish 
now that I had gone down the vast 
steps of the Mosque—where the turbans 
of the native spectators glowed, tier on 
tier, like a bank of chrysanthemums— 
and joined the crowd below; for it is 
not quite fair to an elephant to fore- 
shorten him from above. 

As for the procession, it left the 
imagination sated to the point of reple- 
tion. I feel, even at this distance, that 
the one need of England is more ele- 
phants. Why should London wait ? 

Myself flitting from one corner of the 
courtyard to another, so as to see the 
procession twice, I was most impressed 
(always apart from the elephants) with 
the Imperial Cadets, a new volunteer 
corps of young Native Princes, brilliant 
in their blue turbans and white uniforms 
embroidered with gold; the hairy 
Baluchis (depicted - by the Other 
Pilgrim); the smart mounting of the 
Bombay Bodyguard; and the Native 
uniforms of the English officers of the 
11th Bengal Lancers. The troops lining 
the roads had had enough of the heat, 
and dismissed themselves as soon as the 
Le greay had gone by; and the drive 
yack to camp possessed some of the 
elements of a return from the Derby in 
a dry summer, but with three extra 
inches of dust. 

My lost luggage has been reappearing 
at arbitrary intervals; but, in a land 
abounding with natural trunks, I am 
still parted from the one that holds my 
frock-coat, the necessary garment of 
undecorated civilians at to-morrow’s 
Durbar. An amiable A.D.C. has under- 
taken to make good this defect. 

Yesterday, under the escort of a 
young gunner who knows his Delhi, I 
jot at the jeweller’s, the em- 





Aw Inpran Scarecrow. 
Seen from the Train. 





broiderer’s, and the  ivory-carver’s, 
winning respect everywhere by my 
refusal to buy anything on a first visit. 
As I write, the Other Pilgrim is closeted 
behind the arras with the vendors of 
rubies from the Chadna Chowk Bazaar, 
the richest street in the world. In tones 
of depreciation he urges the worthless- 
ness of their wares; they protest in 
courteous but very firm phrases, and he 
will presently emerge a ruined man. 
New Year’s Day.-The Durbar is 
over; and it would have been an un- 
mitigated success if it had not made us 
two hours late for luncheon. This is 
Mail Day, and I will ask leave to defer 
my observations on the Great Event till 
next week. Meanwhile, the new moon, 
only a day older than the year, lies on 
her back in her curving cradle over the 
dull red glow of the West, that loses 
itself in the mists of evening and the 
wood-fire smoke hanging low above the 
camp. O. 8. 





INDISPOSITIONS. 


(“For a wager a man essayed to eat a 
rabbit-skin as well as drink a quart of gin and 
another of petroleum last week at St. Leonard, 
near Liége, Belgium. He is now seriously ill.” 
—Daily Mail.] 

Stnce this case of melancholy interest 
was reported, several others have come 
to light from different quarters, and 
have been at once Marconigraphed to 
the Daily Screecher by its enterprising 
Special Correspondents. 

1. A singular incident has taken 
place at Delhi since the Durbar. In 
order to win a wager, a man essayed to 
eat the skin of the elephant on which 
Lord and Lady Curzon rode on the 
great day, as well as drink a quart of 
bhang and the same quantity of prussic 
acid. After making the essay the man 
became slightly indisposed. 

2. As the result of a recent friendly 
interchange of visits a Mr. Brit. Tax- 
PAER was induced to swallow a German 
ironclad, with concentrated essence of 
British warship in Venezuelan waters. 
It is conjectured that the mixture proved 
deleterious, for since taking it Mr. Brir. 
Taxpier has been greatly out of sorts. 

3. It is rumoured in London that a 
certain prominent citizen has been 
forced to swallow an Appeal-to-the- 
generosity-of-the-British-Public, together 
with six of the bacilli-haunted bricks of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It is alleged 
that this has not agreed with him. 

4. Owing, it is thought, to an over- 
sight, to which, however, his somnolent 
habits largely contributed, a Mr. J. 
But has taken a Mixed Body of Aliens, 
together with several quarts of absinthe 
and the same quantity of Italian ice- 
cream. It is probable that his system 
will have to undergo seridus treatment. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Last week there was no Austrian 
Imperial scandal. 





Baron Speck von STernsurG, the new 
German Ambassador at Washington, 
has made his first attempt to ingratiate 
himself there. He has declared he is 
often told he is as much of an American 
as the average American, as he was 
born in England, his mother was Scotch, 
his wife comes from Kentucky, his 
father was a German, and he is going 
to keep an Irish servant. 


It has been proposed that, as a com- 
pensation for the hardship of having 
their names on the Black List, confirmed 
inebriates shall be allowed to place the 
initials B.L. after their names. 

Mr. Titiman, Lieutenant-Governor of 
South Carolina, has shot a newspaper 
editor. It is thought he will_be repri- 
manded. ae 

A printer’s error, which caused it to 
be stated in a newspaper that the South 
African Shipping Ring had ‘‘ lowered 
its rates for frights to and from the 
Cape,” has led several South African 
millionaires to write and say they are 
every bit as good-looking as the average 
journalist. nil 

We doubt if there is anyone living 
who possesses the traditional British 
phlegm in the same degree as Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN. He even betrayed no 
emotion on learning he had been 
assassinated. Imagine a Frenchman in 


similar circumstances. 





The War Office has sanctioned the 
issue of medals for an Expedition that 
took place ten years ago. The War 
Office still refuses to see the necessity 
for presenting medals to the nearest 
relatives of those persons entitled to 
them who are no longer living. 


The outlook in America is less black 
than it was. President Roosrvett has 
decided to go gently in his policy of 
appointing negroes to official posts. 
The latest appointee is stated to bea 
Mulatto of a fieht yellow shade. 





At the same time, a Southern news- 
~ oN reports that the name cf the 
Vhite House is to be changed to ‘the 


Black House. 

_ As the recent cold weather was caus- 
ing much distress it was decided to put 
an end to it by making arrangements 
for holding the Skating Championship 
of Great Britain. 











AN ECHO FROM BROADWAY. 


Old Lady. “ Yes—Mapam ’as BIN 
WEATHER. 
Bub!” 


A DEAR GOOD soUL 
Ir IT ’ADN’T AVE BIN FOR ’ER, SOME OF US OLD ONES WOULD ’AVE BIN NIPPED IN THE 


To vs Poor Propte taIs CoLp 











THE COMMON OR GARDEN 
MICROBE. 
(“It is becoming generally recognised that 
pam a well as animals are the victims of 
acterial diseases.”"—Science Notes in Daily 
Paper. | 
Littte blossom, is it so ? 
In my garden as you grow; 
Where with waterpot I tehd you, 
And from nipping frosts defend you, 
In your buds do microbes lurk, 
Doing there their deadly work ? 


Do the roses, white and red, 
Pine upon a sad sick bed, 
Stricken by the dread bacilli ? 
Must yon tall and stately lily, 
‘Scaping scath of loathly worms, 
Fall to pathogenic germs ? 


Ah! grim Science,—that can spy 
The bacteria that lie 
In our bread, our cheese, our kisses, 
With an aim that never misses,— 
From your threats of dire disease 
Spare our gardens, if you please. 
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Auntie. “You KNOW YOU OUGHT NOT TO 


Marjorie. “ But, you SEE, AUNTIE DEAR, WE WERE JUST PR“TENDING IT’s Monpay 





BE PLAYING SHops on Scuwnpay.” 


” 








M. DE BLOWITZ. 


Born: Decemper 28, 1832. Diep: January 18, 1903. 


Tue Tenth Muse weeps; all England is forlorn, 
Her breakfast table of a thrill bereft ; 
And Kings and Kaisers in communion mourn 
That none to understand them now is left. 
Sweet Peace descends on Ministers like rain, 
And Diplomats see half their thraldom o’er, 
Since Courts can keep their secrets once again. 
Europe is free; De Biowrtz is no more. 
Yet grief and admiration are sincere 
Beneath our cloak of custom-sanctioned jest 
(Hard to relinquish after many a year). 
A Prince of Correspondents is at rest : 
Far-sighted, shrewd, untiring, rich in zest, 
A Press Ambassador without a peer. 


Sixcerety does Mr. Punch condole with the nation—for 
the loss is a national one—on the death of the unique Paris 
correspondent of the T'imes, M. pe Biowirz. Well nigh a 
dwarf in stature, he was a very giant in journalism. He 
knew exactly when to speak, what to say, and when to be 
silent. What M. pe Biowrrz did not know of European 
~olitics was not worth knowing. He died, if not actually “in 
ss ale at least but a few weeks after he had laid aside 





his armour and hung up his shining weapon. Truly might 


he have said with GoLpsmitH :— 


“© bless’d retirement, friend of life’s decline, 
Retreats from care that never must be mine!” 


And so farewell, Chevalier de la plume, sans peur et sans 
reproche! old friend of Mr. Punch. Requiescat. 





At THE Savoy.—In one account of the latest musical pro- 
duction at this Theatre, we read how ‘not a discordant 
note was sounded by the audience throughout the evening.” 
Were they provided with musical instruments and expected 
to join in occasionally? If anyone even had introduced a 
solo on the penny trumpet, of course he would have been 
immediately expelled. 





The Englishman’s Weather Guide. 


DesPaIrniInG weather prophets, hope again ! 
I ] ’ I 5S 
There still exists one firm, unshaken law: 
For Fétes Botanic—thunder, snow, hail, rain ; 
For Skating Championships—a general thaw. 





Ar Her Masesty’s.—The Eternal City having belied its 
title and come to an end, Mr. Tree becomes a Revivalist. 





When he has divorced himself from his Merry Wives he is 
to become a (Tolstoyan) ‘‘ Resurrection-man.”’ 
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Portia (to Bassanio). “I PRAY YOU, TARRY ; 


BEFORE 


I LOSE YOUR COMPANY.” 


YOU HAZARD ; 








‘ iWmmna 
( ASKE | s. 
Bassanio Ricat How. J. Cu-we-ri-y, 
PAUSE A DAY OR TWO, 
FOR, IN CHOOSING WRONG, 
Merchant of Venice, Act IIT., Scene 2. 
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HOW IT AROSE. 


Ir was bruited about everywhere that Avuaustus Brown 
had made a most unhappy marriage, and that conse- 
quently misery was in store for him. So everybody sighed, 
“Poor Brown!” Yet Gus Brown and his bride were as 
happy as the day was long, or short, it mattered not which. 

% a % tt tt 

How was this false rumour of Brown’s misery started ? 
Very simply. 

Mrs. Rosinson, a most hospitable and very impulsive lady, 
delights in giving verbal invitations at short notice. Seeing 
Brown walking along Piccadilly, on Monday, Mrs. Rosryson 
stopped her carriage, and suddenly startled him out of a 
reverie by cheerily asking him to dine with ‘her on Wednes- 
day. 

‘* Awfully sorry,’ replied Brown, apparently rather taken 
aback, and unusually nervous, “‘ but the—er—fact is I’m 
unhappily engaged—and—er——”’ 

‘Thought I should have caught you,”’ interrupted Mrs. R., 
who had no time to waste on explanations. ‘‘Ta! ta!” and 
ordered her coachman to drive on. 

She had not proceeded far, when it suddenly struck her 
that Brown had not appeared to be quite himself, that he 
seemed depressed, and, somehow, that his manner altogether 
had implied much more than he had said when telling 
her he was ‘‘ unfortunately engaged.” Then she began 
wondering to herself whether he had wished to confide some 
sad story to her, and if so, she greatly regretted having left 
him in so hurried and unsympathetic a fashion. This 
was on the Monday. As there were many other matters to 
occupy the active hostess, she thought nothing more about 
Brown, until Wednesday, the morning of her dinner party, 
when she read an account of Avaustus Brown’s marriage on 
the Tuesday ! 

Then she recalled his flurried and worried look, and the 
full meaning of his words flashed across her. ‘‘Ah! | 
understand! He told me himself he was ‘ unhappily en- 
gaged!’ Poor fellow! and now he is miserably married ! 
Dear! Dear!” 

And that evening there was quite a new and all-engrossing 
topic of conversation for Mrs. Ropixson and her guests. 

i ut SS oo a 
But when the happy honeymoon was over, the first guest 


invited was Mrs. Ropinson. And after that—there was an 
end of the story. 





MY BIRTHDAY. 
Gop tinsel, red frillings, a casket most fair, 
Decorated with blue paper roses ; 
Close lying within, packed with tenderest care, 
My present from WInNIE reposes. 


I gloat o’er the box with a lover’s delight, 
As before me it lies on the table ; 

When, gummed on a corner, there looms on my sight, 
Half hidden, a small paper label. 


‘* Exquisitas, Habana,” is branded above, 
But plainly this states—Ah! my Wixniz, 

I sink ‘neath the blow thou hast dealt, O my love, 
‘**One hundred cigars, half a guinea.”’ 





Some coop IN iT AFTER ALL!—After the dense London fog, 
with sudden sleet and frost combined, when the streets were 
hopelessly slippery, Mr. Boozer was at last able to supply 
his excellent wife with a perfectly satisfactory (‘‘ perf'ly 
shashfakry ” he called it) excuse for being unable to mount 
the second front-doorstep, and remaining where he had fallen 
when the policeman found him and rang the bell. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Mr. Intrim D. Seoop. “ Wett now, THAT’s wHaT I catt Reat Art!” 














LITTLE MISS MERCURY. 


Tarrte Miss Mercury, nimble and merry, 
Lives in a house made of glass. 
She is a lively young person, but very 
Fickle and flirting, alas! 
Suitors has she 
Of every degree, 
Some of them quite at the top of the tree. 
Seldom can one of them get her to stay 
Faithful and constant for more than a day. 


Little Miss Mercury, gaily coquetting, 
Most of the summer-time spends 
High in Society, nearly forgetting 
Teale Fanrenuelt friends. 
Then, if you please, 
She by degrees 
Sinks to a point where all compliments freeze. 
Though at the first she’s a welcome that’s cold, 
Soon she will settle down, just as of old. 


Little Miss Mercury, folks without money 
Find you a bit of a curse. 
When you go down in the world, it seems funny 
Other things do the reverse. 
Fuel and beef, 
These are the chief, 
Now they go up, but it’s quite my belief, 
If you were moderate all the year through, 
Prices perhaps would be moderate too. 


Little Miss Mercury, I have at present 
Other complaints of my own. 
East is the wind, and it ’s very unpleasant ; 
Blue is the nose that is blown. 
This is my plea, 
Listen to me, 
Though my request a bit snobbish may be. 
‘* All of your humble acquaintances drop, 
Stick to your friends rather nearer the top!” 
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MORE CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 
Il. 


Dan has not been home either night 
that the cold mutton did duty for 
dinner. He is very Greek god-like, in 
these matters. 

Last night he smelt game cooking at 
the Curtice’s and dropped in there 
promiscuously, ten minutes before their 
dinner hour. They had to ask him to 
stay. 

Here, in my own room, I see, every- 
where, the careless, precious signs of 





him—his muddy boots upon my toilet | 
table—his coat lightly tossed over my | 
mirror, his cigar ends dropped about | 
the carpet for me to pick up. So, upon} 
my heart, he flings the traces of his 
presence. I rather wish he wouldn’t. 

Dan has gone away. It is three 
weeks since | heard from him. It is 
six weeks more before I know where he| 
is, and then—He has gone to Monte | 
Video. 

Hooray ! 

Then another letter comes. He says 
Monte Video would not agree with me. 
I have heard this yarn before from 
absent husbands. He declares the 
whole country is a malaria microbe, and 
encloses a draft’ for fourteen and six- 
pence. 








¢ Unsent. 
Dan! Dan! come back to me——or 
else, for goodness sake, send more 


money, so that 1 can get some new 
dresses and a hat or two. I don’t mind 
which you do—but let it be one or the 
other. 


One day when I was opening the 
front door unexpectedly, br. Rosert 
Fooz.eton fell in. Rising from the mat, 
he said . 

“T have a letter from your husband. 
He has been ill and has gone for a sea 
voyage. 

Then I re-started writing those inter- 
minable and semi-erotic letters to Dan. 
I wrote on an average twenty-eight a 
day. ‘The Doctor took my husband’s 
letter to the window. I looked and 
wondered why I had ever thought him 
too short. 1 am sure he is fully five 
feet high. 

“You stand between me and despair,” 
I said. 

“Pardon me. I stand between you 
and the window,”’ he replied. 

Of course it was true. All that 
Ropert Fooz.eton ever says is true— 
except that which is manifestly inaccu- 
rate. 

‘* Fooz.e,”’ I 
do?” 

And he replied, “‘ Give me time.” 

At that moment J would have given 
him six months. Oh, why was Ca 


‘what shall I 


said, 





born a police magistrate ? 





My pear Dan,—I try to write, but my 
en is dumb and I have not a “J ”’ nib. 
Vhat would you have me say? What- 

ever it is, say it yourself, and then we 
shall both be satisfied. If you would 
break the tie between us—break on, 
Sweet Angelus! Trust me, Dan—with 
a little more money than you have been 
remitting lately. Let us help each 
other, and above all, let us help our- 
selves. You, at least, were never back- 
ward at doing that, dear. It was ever 
ill to leave you alone with the leg of 
mutton. Your WIFE. 


And Jos barked loudly as Dr. Ropert 
FoozreTon crawled out from under the 
dining-room table. He always seems to 
be upon the premises somewhere, this 
invaluable man. I, the Wilderness 
Girl, laughed. 

He said severely, “ ELLs, your conduct 
is rather unbecoming. If you wish to 
work off your superfluous pleasantry, 
ring up the Telephone Exchange clerk 


|and tell him he is a monumental ass.”’ 


I threw the sofa-cushion at him and 
left the room. 

I cannot sleep. I am thinking of 
the evening when Foozir asked me to 
be his wife. We were playing ping- 
pong in the drawing-room, and | was 
wearing a rose-pink and purple-striped 
dress with piebald trimmings. I told 
him, “‘ No, that he was too short.” 

He left with quite a relieved Jook 
upon his face. 

It snowed fitfully. I sat watching 
Jos trying to choke himself with a 
chicken bone. It was most amusing— 
except, perhaps, for Jos, and even he 
didn’t seem to have a dull moment. 
And just then some one knocked at the 
front door. 

I went down, and there was Dav. 
Davy, looking considerably the worse for 
wear. 

“T was a darn fool (sic) to leave 
you,” he remarked. 

“Try a split soda,’’ I said encou- 
ragingly. And he came in and drank 
greedily out of a bucket. Then he 
went to bed. He was a very sick man. 

Ropert Fooz_eton, the ever-on-hand, 
emerged from the coal-cellar. Anxiously 
he examined his patient: then he turned 
away and sighed. 

** Foozte,”’ I said imperiously, for I 
was once more the Wilderness Girl, 
““what ails him? What is it?” 

He quietly observed that Dan held a 
greater quantity of morphine to the 
square foot than any man he had ever 
yet attended. 

Two weeks later Dan was completely 
cured, and began singing that eternal 
‘ Bedouin’s Love Song’”’ again. 

I regretted this. 1] mentally resolved 
to counter him by writing yet more of 
those dreary epistles of mine, which had 





always had such a damping effect on 
his spirits. 

Foozte and I listened to the 
“Bedouin.” And after Dan had sung 
it over about thirty-five times Ropert 
said :— ; 

“Go to him. I will wait till he has 
ceased singing.” (Crafty FoozixE!) 
“When you see him, you will find him 
a new man.”’ ; 

“T wish I could find him a new 
song,’’ I retorted. 

Foozie laughed. He could afford to 
laugh, as he was stopping outside. 








FIRST QUARTER. 

(From “ Young Moore’s Almanack 

for 1903.’’) 

Youna Moore presents his compli- 
ments to his readers, and without 
further preface except to say that it is 
no use predicting what has happened 
in January, proceeds to prophesy with 
the utmost confidence what may be 
expected in 

FEBRUARY. 

News from New York may reach us 
of a slump in something, and somebody 
may possibly be ruined. A _ most 
amusing breach of promise case will 
come on about now, and Youna Moore 
is pleased to say that all the details 
will be published. The prophet would 
not be in the least surprised if we were 
to hear something about trouble in the 
Balkans this month. The weather will 
consist of samples. Several persons will 
suffer froma great blow. Much depression. 


Marca. 


Towards the middle of this month a 
train on “the 2d. Tube”’ will suddenly 
stop at the Bank Station. With admir- 
able presence of mind, however, all the 
passengers will get out, and most of 
them will be conveyed by the lifts to 
the surface. In this month no hare should 
be out without the keeper. On the 25th 
many changes may be expected, and 
considerable restlessness will be ex- 
hibited in various parts of the Empire, 
coupled with remarkable activity. 

Varied weather will be the rule. 





New Foon Suprrry.—‘‘ A French ento- 
mologist recommends insects as an 
article of food. . . . We quote the 
French entomologist’s recipe. It is as 
follows: ‘Pound your cockroaches in a 
mortar, put in a sieve, and pour on 
boiling water or beef stock.’ ’’—Daily 
Telegraph, Jan. 22. And Mr. Punch 
would like to add the further stage 
direction—‘‘ Then exit quickly.” 

Opp.—‘‘ Not to let your right hand 
know what your left hand gives” 
applies, strictly speaking, to alms. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XVI.—‘‘ Tae Wuote Truts.”’ 


A squauip street of dingy, straggling 
houses, each fronted by a row of 
stunted palings inclosing an oblong 
asphalte plot, for the existence of which 
I can find no reason, esthetic or utili- 
tarian, save, perhaps, that a number of 
dirty infants can make themselves still 
dirtier by lying on it. In the doorway 
of each tenement stands a bareheaded 
woman of careless coiffure, who has in 
sach case rolled up her sleeves in order 
to maintain a desultory conversation 
with the lady next door. For the rest, 
a dozen or so of knowing-looking cats 
prowl suspiciously about at various 
altitudes. 

At the far end of the street a crowd 
of loungers, plentifully interspersed with 
policemen, has gathered outside a 
massive building of dirty granite. I 
make my way towards it, and find the 
centre of interest to be a stout police- 
man who, standing at the top of the 
steps leading into the building, is 
reading from a blue paper a list of 
names, and ticking them off with a fat 
pencil as their owners, an unsavoury 
crew, answer to them from various 
points in the crowd, and mount the 
steps to the entrance. I inquire of a 
policeman what is going on. 

‘‘Answering to bail,” he replies, 
laconically, and I become aware that I 
am outside the Police Court. It is 
noticeable that the crowd regard the 
whole affair as a form of light and 
amusing entertainment. 

“Victoria Stotr!’’ calls the stout 

liceman, and a bedraggled woman in 
imp ostrich feathers makes her way 
towards the steps. 

“O-uh g-urls!”’ cry the crowd in 
high good humour, and a man in his 
shirt-sleeves expresses a wish to be 
chased and tickled. 

‘* Less o’ the noise there,’’ observes the 
stout policeman. ‘‘ Come along, ducky, 
come les g.--Dovucias ALEXANDER Tusss!”’ 

A roar of laughter goes up from the 
crowd, and all eyes are turned upon a 
little white-bearded man in a battered 
top-hat on the other side of the road. 
Mr. Tupss seems to be somewhat of a 
celebrity, and obviously knows it, for he 
waits for the noise to subside, then 
cocks his hat over one eye, observes 
“That’s me!” and executes a some- 
what intricate step-dance across the 
road and up the stairs. 

“That ’s enough of it,’’ observes the 
stout policeman, tolerantly rapping Mr. 
Tusss on the back of the head with the 
fat pencil.—‘* Grorce Spivxs !—Come on 
there, can’t wait all night for yer. 
That 'l] do, no lip.—Etizasera Saanp !— 


Soon the list is finished, and the 
prisoners have all disappeared within. 
The stout policeman folds up his list, 
replaces it with the pencil in the breast 
of his tunic, and looks down on the 
crowd jocosely. 

** And a nice lot they are too!” he 
observes; then withdraws within the 
building. 

After some silent contemplation of the 
exterior, I ascend the steps and enter a 
blank little vestibule. Standing by a 
small shuttered window like that of a 
station booking-office, I find the stout 
policeman in familiar converse with an 
excessively jocund grey-haired female 
in a plaid shawl. The lady, in sheer 
exuberance of spirits, has just adminis- 
tered a nudge to the softest part of his 
tunic, accompanying it by the intimation 
that he is a giddy young kipper. I 
inquire of the policeman whether there 
is any room inside. 

‘You ’re not a witness or anything ?”’ 
he queries. 

I assure him that on this occasion at 
least I am neither a witness, nor (I am 
pleased to say) ‘‘anything.”’ 

‘Just want to see what’s going on, 
Sir ?”’ he assents with indulgence, then 
leans towards me confidentially. ‘‘ You 
leave it to me, Sir, an’ [’ll try an’ get 
you in. You just waita minute. I'll 
do my best to manage, it for you.” 

He brushes out of the way the 
jocund female, engaged in a squatting 
position in looking through the keyhole 
into the Court, and taps mysteriously 
at the shuttered window. Nothing 
happens. 

‘“*T’ll manage it for you all right, 
Sir,” he says protectively; ‘‘ you just 
stay close tome. That ’ll do, Potty.” 

The jocund female is pulling him by 
the skirts of his tunic. 

‘** When ‘ll they want me, Dickie?” 
she inquires. 

“They won’t want you at all, I should 
think,”’ returns the policeman jocosely. 
“You ’re a nice sorter witness you 
are. 

‘“Go hon!” cries the jocund female, 
digging him in the ribs in sheer delight. 
** What d’ yer think of ’im, young man 
—ain’t ’e a ’andsome figger of a man? 
—’Ave I got time fer a drink, Dickir?”’ 

At this moment there is a shuffling 
noise inside the Court. 

‘“Now then, Sir,’ whispers the 
policeman hurriedly, opening the door ; 
‘* just squeeze in after me. That’s it. 
I thought I’d manage it for you.” 

I really do not know what it is that 
he has managed for me, beyond opening 
the door and allowing me to pass into 
the public part of the Court, where a 
number of onlookers in various stages 
of dirt are already gathered. Being 
weak, however, I give him sixpence, 





come along, you beauty!” 


deal of noise, confidently assured, I 
suppose, of my perfect idiocy. 

A constable with a black eye is in 
the box giving evidence of the assault 
committed upon him by the muscular 
lady in the dock, on his arresting her 
for maliciously wounding the prosecutor 
with a beer-glass. 

The prosecutor next enters the box 
with a bandaged head, and gives a clear 
account of the affair, which is corro- 
borated by four more witnesses, the 
only person who is not absolutely 
agreed as to the facts being the 
prisoner, who, while admitting that she 
was drunk, emphatically denies that 
she was incapable (which, needless to 
say, no one has suggested), and hints 
at perjury from the constable and the 
prosecutor with regard to the black eye 
and the beer-glass, both assaults having 
been committed by accomplices of their 
own while she was saying that she was 
innocent and would go quietly. Further- 
more she has a husband and five 
children, is unaccountable for her 
actions when drunk—indeed she never 
remembers anything afterwards, and 
hopes the magistrate will deal leniently 
with her. Moreover, the prosecutor is 
a dirty ’ahnd, and only got what he 
deserved. 

“‘Have you any witness to call?” 
inquires the magistrate. 

The policeman by the dock repeats the 
magistrate’s question with a nudge, and 
the prisoner suggests ‘‘ PoLLERBUNCE.”’ 

‘“Who?’’ demands the magistrate. 

The prisoner repeats ‘‘ PoLLERBUNCE,”’ 
and the policeman interprets to the 
magistrate as ‘“‘ Potty Buttons.” 

‘**Potty Buttons, then,” says the 
magistrate wearily, with a sideways 
movement of the head. 

‘Potty Burtons,”’ says the usher, in 
a loud voice. 

‘Potty Buttons !”’ shouts the police- 
man by the door, and the mystic word, 
passing from mouth to mouth, rever- 
berates through the passages and is 
heard faintly outside in the street. 
After a pause the phrase ‘Hurry up 
there!’’ is heard in the street, then in 
the passage and then at the door, and 
a grey-haired matron in a shaw] enters 
the Court and takes her place in the 
box. I recognise her at once as the 
jocund female whom I have already 
seen in the vestibule. But the jocund 
expression has vanished, and she turns 
to the magistrate a sad, worn face, with 
a@ suggestion in it of honest toil and 
years of trouble. 

‘It was abaht a quarter past eleven, 
yer worship,’’ she begins immediately, 
““T went aht to get a bito’ fish fer 
supper if 

“The book,’’ interrupts the usher. 

The witness kisses the book per- 








and he retires on tip-toe with a vast 





functorily and begins again. 
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‘*Tt was abaht a quarter past eleven 
” I 


‘What is your name?” repeats the 
clerk in a louder voice. 

‘* Mary Pearce,” returns the witness. 
“Tt was abaht——”’ 

‘‘Who,”’ here inquires the magistrate, 
“is PoiLy-er-Butrons ?”’ 

Discursive etymology from the witness 
with regard to Potty, with anecdotal 
disquisition on the origin of Burtons. 
She is cut short, and returns once more 
to the fish-expedition, where she shows 
a disposition to discuss the relative 
merits of haddocks and kippers, and is 
at once whisked through space by the 
unsympathetic clerk to the first meeting 
with the prisoner. Yes, she saw VILIT 
at ’alf past eleven. Yes, the prisoner is 
Vitit, an’ a steadier, soberer, ’arder- 
workin’—she knows it was ’alf past 
eleven because she saw the clock at the 
Crown through the winder. Through 
the winder only, because she’d only 
been out to get a bit o’ fish and—Yes, 
she saw the prisoner speaking to TED 
"ARGREAVES outside the Crown. Yes, 
the prosecutor. ’°E was molestin’ of ’er. 
Somethink crool. 

‘How did he molest her ?’’ inquires 
the magistrate. 

‘* Askin’ of ’er t’ave a drink,”’ returns 
the witness. ‘‘She sez, ‘No, Mr. 
"ArGREAVES,’ she sez, ‘I don’t drink an’ 
I won’t drink.’ An’ she don’t neither. 
A steadier, soberer——”’ 

The clerk, more unsympathetic than 
ever, presses the magistrate’s question. 

‘*She sez to ’im,’” continues the 
witness, ‘*‘ No, Mr. ’ArGREAvVEs,’ she 
sez, ‘I don’t drink an’ I-——’”’ 

‘‘How—did the prosecutor—molest 
her?” breaks in the magistrate harshly. 

The witness ponders. 

“Caught "old of the sleeve of ’er 
body,’ she replies cheerfully,—‘‘ the 
same body what’s on ’er now. There 
it is. The very body ’e caught ’old of.”’ 

The witness seems elated at the con- 
clusiveness of this proof. The clerk 
asks if she saw the prisoner throw the 
glass at the prosecutor. 

‘She never threw no glass,” declares 
the witness ; ‘‘ she dropped the glass out 
of ’er ‘and like, an’ ’e slipped an’ fell 
on it an’ cut ‘is head. She sez to 
"im 

“T think the witness can step down 


now,’ remarks the magistrate. The 
Witness seems reluctant to leave the 
box. 


‘T shouldn’t never ‘ave seen it, yer 
worship,’’ she exclaims, ‘‘ only I ’appened 
ter go aht fer a bit o’ fish fer supper——”’ 

Here, still loudly addressing the Court, 
she is hustled out of the box by the 
attendant policeman. The magistrate 
turns to the prisoner. 

“A particularly brutal assault,” he 
observes. ‘‘ Four months’ hard Jabour.”’ 
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Scene—Depths of a big Woodland. 
WHat ARE you uP To?” 
Keeper’s Underling (in tears). “ PLease, Sir, 1r’s THE Lunnon Fox, anp I Can’? GET THE 


Huntsman. “ Now THEN, WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT? 


Lip orF! It’s Screwep!” 





The muscular lady looks round the 
Court with amusement. 

‘Four months without a drink!” 
she exclaims. ‘‘ Oh, chase me!” 

Then, leaving the dock, she accom- 
panies a constable through a door on 
the left with considerable good humour. 

Potty Buttoys, giving the plaid shawl 
a hitch, leaves the Court with an un- 
clouded brow, the jocund female once 
more. I turn and follow. In the vesti- 
bule [ pass her, rallying ‘“ Dickire’’ on 
the subject of his figure. He ‘salutes 
me with a protective and indulgent air. 

I pass out into the squalid street once 
more, the voice of the Jate witness from 
the steps behind recommending Dick: 
to have a piece let in at the back of his 





toonic. 


POSTCARD POLITICS. 
(To Sir M-ch-l F-st-r.) 


Uron the Parliamentary fence 
You occupy pro tem., MicHakL, 
A posture that but ill befits 
A leader academical. 


Leave chopping to the fickle winds, 
And trimming to the tar, man : 
Leave measures vague or half-and- 

half 
To BaNNERMAN or barman. 


"Twere best with Tory or with Whig 
To range yourself in line: 
Remains yet one alternative— 
In silence to resign. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM. 


[Professor SuuLy accuses the Brittsa Bosiness 
man of taking life too seriously, and hints that 
his methods would be all the better for a little 
levity. ] 

“Wet,” said the Bank Manager, as 
he finished reading the last of the 
letters which the candidate for the 
vacant stool had produced, “ your cre- 
dentials are certainly excellent. All 
that could be desired. I see that the 
Editor of Sereaming Shots says, ‘We 
have enjoyed many a hearty laugh over 
jokes submitted by Mr. Jowes.’”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said the candidate. He 
modestly omitted to mention that the 
Editor was not the only man who had 
laughed at those jokes. Synvey Swit 
had won quite a reputation with them. 

“ And I notice,’’ continued the Mana- 
ger, “that the senior partner of your 
late firm also speaks highly of your 
abilities. Let me see, where is it? Ah, 
yes. ‘While I cannot conscientiously 
say that Mr. Jones has the commercial 
instinct highly developed’’’—here the 
candidate, conscious of not knowing the 
difference between a ledger and a 
copying-press, bowed—‘“‘ yet he pos- 
sesses a sense of humour which would 
make his services invaluable to any 
firm. Mr. Jongs knows a good joke 
when he sees one.’ ””’ 

The senior partner of Mr. Jones’ late 
firm had had two good stories, one 
about missing the train from Wands- 
worth Common, the other in connection 
with a wonderfully smart saying of his 
youngest son (aged two), and Mr. Jones 
had always duly honoured them on 
presentation. 

“Yes,” said the Manager, “ 





your 





credentials are excellent. But perhaps 
you could give me a specimen of your 
abilities ? ”’ 

“ Certainly, Sir.” 

“Then what would you say if a 
customer, having presented a cheque 
for a large amount, slipped as he left 
the building and dropped the money 
down a grating?” 

“T should say that he had lost his 
balance.”’ 

“You would not say that to the 
customer ?”’ 


“Certainly not, Sir. I should make 
the remark in a humorous undertone to 
a colleague.” 

“Quite so, quite so. I merely asked, 
because in no business is tact so essen- 
tial as in banking. A customer, for 
instance, tells you a story about a cat 
that belonged to his Aunt Jang, and its 
wonderful instinct. Your natural im- 
pulse is, of course, to cap it with the 
anecdote relating to your Gncle THomaS’s 
dog, which found its way from India to 
Forest Hill solely by its sense of smell. 
But you must stifle that impulse. 
Otherwise the customer will in all 

robability withdraw his account and 
induce his friends to do the same. A 
sense of humour, though essential to 
success in a modern bank, must be 
judiciously exercised. Why, only the 
other day we had to get rid of a most 
promising young fellow. An excellent 
worker, full of the quaintest conceits. 
His idea of pouring ink down the 
speaking-tube when he knew the 
sub-manager’s mouth was at the other 
end was extraordinarily happy. But he 
had to go. He would insist upon 
emphasising the points of his stories 
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by digging his hearers in the ribs. He 
was a fine strapping young fellow, and 
after a time customers began to com- 
plain. And one day, when he was 
making an epigram about cashing 
cheques and uiiee cash, he very 
nearly injured an old gentleman e 
manently. There was a good deal of 
unpleasantness, and he had to go. But 
may I ask why you are turning up your 
coat-collar ?”’ 

“T have a slight cold,” explained the 
candidate, “and the room is full of 
drafts.” 

“Excellent, Mr. Jones,’ said the 
Manager, “you may certainly consider 
yourself engaged. And as regards 
salary ——”’ 

“ Yes, Sir?” 

“We generally pay by the thousand 
words. Would three guineaa-—?”’ 

Two minutes Jater shouts of inex- 
tinguishable laughter from the outer 
office proclaimed that the new clerk had 
entered upon his duties. 





A Modern Adaptation. 
(Attributed to the D-ke of B-df-rd.) 
Ir I were a cassowary 
Just presented to the Zoo, 


I would eat the Secretary, 
And quite half the Council too. 





Literary Gossrp.—The Czar’s favourite 
passage—the passage of the Dardanelles. 























